New York, February 26, 1917. No. 40 


Published to advance the Science of cold-blooded vertebrates 


FURTHER NOTES ON ERILEPIS, THE 
GIANT BASS-LIKE FISH OF THE 
NORTH PACIFIC. 


In Correia for April 24, 1916, (No. 30) the writer 
noted the second occurrence of Erilepis zonifer 
(Lockington) in the North Pacific. Since then 
several interesting facts have come to light concern- 
ing this huge fish that have modified what was pre- 
viously said. It is especially noteworthy that there 
is no special reason for believing the fish a stray 
from Japan, as has been conjectured. 

According to one of the fishermen, the specimen 
already recorded had been taken in “Southeastern 
Alaska, in one of the long inland straits which form 
the inland passage, either in Frederick Sound or 
Chatham Straits.” The captain of the halibut 
schooner, however, when seen at a later date stated 
positively that the specimen was taken off the western 
coast of the Queen Charlottes, near the northern end. 
His record is undoubtedly correct, and it is evident 
that Hrilepis was taken on the continental shelf, 
rather than in enclosed waters. 


While in Vancouver during November, at the 
plant of the Canadian Fishing Company, the writer 
was shown two other specimens of this fish, Under 
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the heading “A Freak Fish,” a statement with a 
photograph of the larger was given in the “Pacific 
Fisherman” for November, as follows: ‘‘While the 
halibut schooner Borealis was fishing with halibut 
trawls in 240 fathoms of water in Rennel Sound on 
the west coast of Queen Charlotte Island, British 
Columbia, during October, a fish which weighed, in 
the round 175 pounds, and when dressed 145 pounds, 
was caught. It measured 5 feet 10 inches in length.” 
The opinion was expressed that it was “a large sea 
bass,” from “Southern Pacific waters.” The large 
example was given to the British Columbia Provin- 
cial Museum, where a cast will be made and placed 
on exhibition. Through the kindness of the company 
manager a smaller specimen caught at the same time 
was sent to Stanford University in a frozen condition. 
There it has been carefully examined, and compared 
with a Japanese specimen, undoubtedly the same 
species. 

It will be noted that the locality was the same 
as the corrected one for the first specimen. The prob- 
ability is that there is an available explanation for the 
occurrences. In the region indicated, the continental 
shelf drops with great rapidity to oceanic depths, and 
a halibut trawl set in 150 fathoms on its shoreward 
end frequently drops as far as its buoys will allow 
it on the seaward end. This may be as much as 400 
fathoms. It has only been in recent years, particular- 
ly in the winter, that halibut fishing has been carried 
on in depths of 140 fathoms and more, as has been 
shown in the reports of the British Columbia Com- 
missioner of Fisheries for 1915. The cousin of the 
present species, the Alaska black cod Anoplopoma, 
inhabits considerable depths also, and in the last few 
years more of them are being caught by the halibut 
boats. The fishermen even occasionally bring up 
Macrouroid species, formerly utterly unknown to 
them. This “rare” fish, then, has perhaps been 
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caught by the fishermen while they were utilizing un- 
usual depths, and it may well be common and relative- 
ly abundant in its peculiar habitat. 


The Japanese fishermen, it is worthy of note, 
fish their waters more closely than is done on our 
coasts, and Dr. Jordan and Prof. Snyder say: “Ac- 
cording to Kuma Aoki, an intelligent fisherman of 
Misaki, it is occasionally taken in the Kuro Siwo, it 
is not rare, and reaches a weight of 200 pounds. A\|- 
though so rare in collections the species is well known 
to the fishermen.” ‘There is no good reason why more 
extensive exploitation of our fishing grounds will not 
bring to light at least an abundance equal to that of 
the species in Japan. It is hence unjust to call the 
fish a “stray,” and one must be reserved in calling 
it “rare.” 

Since the only specimens known to be preserved 
in museums have come from Japan, and the type of 
the species (from Monterey, California,) which was 
in the collection of the California Academy of 
Sciences in San Francisco has been destroyed, the fol- 
lowing notes regarding the specimen.now at hand are 


appended. 


The fish, 112 cm. in total length and 98 to base of 
caudal, is bass-like with massive head and rotund body, 
its width % its depth, but with somewhat slender cau- 
dal peduncle, nearly round and quickly tapering. The 
interorbital is wide, convex. ‘The eyes are small, 
slightly oval, lateral in outlook, and over a wide sub- 
orbital. ‘The maxillary ends below the center of the 
pupil. The lower jaw projects somewhat; its tip, 
lying in the axis of the body, continues the profile 
lines of the head and body, which taper evenly an- 
teriorly and posteriorly. 

The teeth are in a band six or seven series wide 
anteriorly in the upper jaw, four or five below, nar- 
rowing posteriorly ; recurved, slender and sharp; none 
of them canine-like, or enlarged; in a V shaped patch 
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on vomer; in narrow bands on palatines. The gill 
arches and viscera were removed when the fish was 
frozen. 


The dorsals are apparently separated by the 
space of two spines, but dissection shows these tc be 
present, buried below the thick skin; two anterior 
spines are very short; the third is the longest, with 
the margin of the fin falling straightly to the first 
buried spine; preceding the soft rays are two un- 
jointed rays (or spines), closely applied to the third. 
The soft dorsal is highest at the fifth ray, slightly 
emarginate in outline. When supine the longest dor- 
sal ray reaches over the basis of seven following rays, 
while that of the similarly shaped anal reaches to the 
base of the last. The last rays in both fins are less 
in length than the eye diameter. The pectorals are 
a little faleate in shape, and extend back to the level 
of the eighth dorsal spine. The ventrals are inserted 
a short distance behind the pectorals. 


Scales are present everywhere on exposed sur- 
faces save the lips, edges of fins, membranes of spin- 
ous dorsal, edges of branchiostegal flaps, and the in- 
ner surfaces of paired fins; rough to touch, they are 
not roughly ctenoid; they appear non-imbricate be- 
cause buried deeply. 


The color is very dark, save for projecting whit- 
ish edges of scales; only traces of dark bands are 
present, one as wide as 7% of the head length lying 
under the pectorals, 3 others of equal width respec- 
tively just before the vent, over the posterior two- 
thirds of the anal, and on the caudal peduncle. Ven- 
trally the body is not markedly lighter than dorsally. 
The peritoneum is scraped away, but the buccal lin- 
.ing shows very dark. Lips and fin edges are black, 
with strong tinges of blue. 


The measurements follow: Head .82 of length to 
base of caudal; depth. 80; body width .19; eye .045; 
maxillary length .13; width .082; suborbital width 
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.04; snout length .11; mandible .16; interorbital .12; 
pectoral base .075; length .18; ventral .125; 3rd dor- 
sal spine .085; 5th dorsal ray .11; last .037; 5th anal 
ray .12; last .037; soft dorsal base .25; anal base .16; 
depth of caudal peduncle .085; width .07; dorsal rays 
XIII, II 17; anal [1 13; pores in lateral line .126; 
scales from lateral line obliquely forward and upward 
to dorsal insertion 30, downward and backward to 
anal 51; pectoral rays 19; branchiostegals 7. 
I’. THompson, 
British Columbia Fisheries Dept. 


ANOTHER RECORD FOR ASCAPHUS 
TRUEI STEJNEGER. 

There have been, to the writer’s knowledge, but 
two additional records for the American Bell Toad, 
Ascaphus truei, since the report of the capture of the 
single original specimen (the type of a new genus 
and the only member of the family Discoglossidae 
known from the Western Hemisphere). 'The type 
was found nineteen years ago at Humptulips, Che- 
halis County, in southwestern Washington. In 1906 
the species was discovered on the southeast slope of 
Mount Ranier at an altitude of 6,000 feet, and was 
taken later on the same mountain at 4,861 feet alti- 
tude on the southwest side.’ 

Dr. A. C. Chandler of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon, has recently sent the 
writer a specimen of Ascaphus truei taken in Oregon. 
Dr. Chandler’s specimen was captured on Red Creek 
in the Santiam National Forest, Linn County, Ore- 
gon, at an altitude of 3,000 feet. The district is a 
heavily forested one; and trees common in the local- 
ity are Douglas Fir, Coast Hemlock and Pinus mon- 
ticola. 'The “toad” was found at the edge of the 
creek which is here a cold, swift mountain-stream. 

Judging from the cartilaginous condition of the 
limb bones and the skull-roof and the small size the 


1Van Denburgh, Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci., ser. 4, 3, 1912, pp. 259-264, 
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specimen is an immature. Its measurements are: 
total length 26 millimeters, “tail” one millimeter, 
hind limb 89, hind foot 18, overlap of heels behind 
anus 4, head width 9, length of parotoid 7, width of 
parotoid 2.7. The specimen agrees in all but minor 
points with descriptions of truei. ‘There is a gular 
fold across the chest. ‘The color in alcohol is uniform, 
dark, slaty grey above, without any traces of darker 
markings, and including the top of the head anterior 
to the eyes. The snout has a lighter Y-shaped medi- 
an, vertical band between the two darker spots about 
the nostrils. Below the eye is another dark area sep- 
arated from the nasal patch by a lighter spot. The 
underparts are dusky yellow and a continuation of 
this color is seen in a light band across the shoulder. 
The numerous small tubercles on the back are each 
tipped with white. 
Cuares L. Camp, 
New York, N.Y. 


SOME AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 
FROM BUCK’S COUNTY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


While working over the collections of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the follow- 
ing records were noticed. As no list of these animals 
has ever been given for this section, all the species 
are included. 

Hemidactylium scutatum, Fallsington; Pletho- 
don erythronotus, Woodbourne ; pelerpes bislineatus, 
Hulmeville; 8. ruber, Woodbourne and Hulmeville; 
Desmognathus fusca, Bristol, Hulmeville, Wood- 
bourne and Wycombe; Bufo americanus, Bristol, 
Pigeon Swamp, Cash Ledge, 'Tullytown, White’s Is- 
land, Langhorne, Wycombe, Doylestown; Pseudacris 
iriseriatus, Kintnersville; Acris gryllus crepitans, 
Bristol, Edgely, Badger Island, Rocky Woods, Penn 
Manor, Scott’s Creek, Edison, Woodbourne, Doyles- 
town; Hyla pickeringii, Bristol, 'Tullytown, Scott’s 
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Creek, Rocky Woods, Kintnersville; H. versicolor, 
Bristol; Rana pipiens, Bristol, Emilie, Fallsington, 
Tullytown, Cash Ledge, Rocky Woods, Scott’s 
Creek, Langhorne; R. catesbeiana, Scott’s Creek, 
Tullytown, Langhorne, Bridgetown, Woodbourne, 
Edison, Wycombe, Doylestown; 2. clamata, Bristol, 
Emilie, Rocky Woods, Cash Ledge, Scott’s Creek, 
Bridgetown, Langhorne, Woodbourne, Fallsington, 
Edison, Wycombe, Doylestown; R. palustris, Anda- 
lusia, Emilie, Tullytown, Scott’s Creek, Wood- 
bourne, Fallsington, Bridgetown, Edison; R. sylvat- 
ica, Rocky Woods and Fallsington; Natria sipedon, 
Eddington, Bristol, Scott’s Creek, Rocky Woods, 
Woodbourne, Langhorne, Core Creek, Wycombe, 
Edison; Storeria dekayi, Kddington and Bristol; 
Diadophus punctatus, Croydon; Coluber constrictor, 
Rocky Woods and Bristol; Thamnophis sauritus, 
Croydon and Emilie; 7'. sirtalis, Bristol, Hulmeville, 
Rocky Woods; Sceloporus undulatus, Nockamixon; 
Chelydra serpentina, Croydon, Bristol, Woodbourne 
and Edison; Kinosternon pensylvanicum, 'Tullytown, 
Core Creek and Woodbourne; Sternothoerus odora- 
tus, Bristol, 'Tullytown, Scott’s Creek, Langhorne; 
Pseudemys rubriventris, Bristol; Chrysemys picta, 
Bristol, Tullytown, Emilie, Rocky Woods, David's 
Well, Croydon, Scott’s Creek, Woodbourne, Wy- 
combe, Edison; Clemmys insculpta, Bristol; C. gut- 
tata, Bristol, Tullytown, Rocky Woods, Scott’s 
Creek, Woodbourne, Edison; T'errapene carolina, 
Woodbourne and Doylestown. 
Henry W. Fow rer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STUDYING THE BOX TURTLE. 


While collecting insects in woods at Orient, Oct. 
8, 1916, I met an unusual, large, handsome male box 
turtle Cistudo carolina. The plastron measured six 
and a half by five inches. The head and neck excep- 
tionally bright orange. 
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Placing the animal on the sand in a small clear- 
ing, I reclined under a shrub oak to study procedure. 
Shortly the splendid head and neck were erected and 
held in a steady gaze. Presently a rustling was 
heard among the dry leaves to one side, which grad- 
ually drew nearer. Finally the upstretched neck and 
shell of a smaller male box turtle appeared in view 
at the margin of the clearing 12 feet from the power- 
ful specimen, which had remained absolutely motion- 
less, but staring intensely at the new arrival. The 
small one advanced 4 feet, then paused, then another 
4 feet venture and another pause. At the last pause, 
which was 4 feet from the first individual, the big fel- 
low suddenly rushed at the new-comer with open 
mouth and grabbed it by the nape with such force 
as to roll it over on the side. It held the head to the 
ground for about 2 minutes, while the victim strug- 
gled unsuccessfully to draw its head within the shell. 
Releasing its hold, it actually climbed over the con- 
quered foe and walked rapidly away. It had traveled 
10 feet when the small one hurried directly after it. 
The leader paused every few feet in the usual manner, 
but the other continued without halting till it was 2 
feet in the rear. Thereafter it was very alert and 
copied perfectly every start and pause of the leader, 
which, evidently, was in ignorance of its shadower. I 
watched this interesting bit of wild life for 60 feet, 
when the head animal disappeared into thick cover, 
leaving the rear tortoise gazing ahead in a puzzled, 
undecided quandary. It finally turned and came di- 
rectly by the writer, while passing about 3 feet to one 
side. I talked loudly, whistled and sought to arrest 
its attention by mouth, while remaining perfectly 
motionless, but without success. However, the slight 
raising of one arm caused the head to be drawn sud- 
denly into the shell with alarm. 

Roy Laruam, 

Orient, N.Y. 


Edited by J. T. Nicnots, American Museum of Natural History 
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